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‘If someone is very unhappy 
because they are on their 
own, they come to see my 
mummy and she gives them 
some Gingerbread to eat 
and that makes them happy 
again.’ 
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Toc H members accept a four-fold commitment: 


t To build friendships across the barriers that divide man 
from man. 


2 To give personal service. 


3 To find their own convictions while always being willing to 
listen to the views of others. 


4 To work for the building of that better world which has been 
called the Kingdom of God. 


This magazine, which acts as a forum for ideas about Toc H 
and about the world in which we live, takes its title from the 
third of these Four Points—to think fairly. 


VIEW 
point 


Weep and you weep alone 


‘Experts tell us that when our 
marriages break down, we expcri- 
ence a sense of failure. I don’t 
think I ever did as I can’t really 
sec any difference between a 
marriage partnership breaking 
down and any other sort of 
partnership. What I felt was a 
sense of shame, Sooner or later 
people I met would bluntly ask, 
*Where’s your husband?” 

I blushed and stammered and 
looked awkward, and would 
finally say, “I divorced him”, 
making it clear that I was the 
innocent party, This would be 
followed by more awkward looks 
and the other person might 
mumble, ‘‘Oh-I’m sorry.” We 
both felt as though we had 
touched upon some dangerous 
and unmentionable subject, as I 
suppose we had. Sometimes I lied 
and said I was a widow; then the 
response was, “Oh, you poor 
thing, Í am so sorry.” ° 


This is an extract from Ginger, 
the magazine for onc-parent 
families published by Ginger- 
bread; it is written by Jean Colin, 
a single parent, about the parti- 
cular problems of divorcees. 

I have quoted it because it does 
show something of the irrational 
prejudice which people in her 
position have to face, and it 
points to the unthinking way in 
which we stereotype people, 
categorise them into little boxes 
and then proceed to write them 
off. This is terrible, for by this 
neat labelling we confine and 
limit people and deny them any 
chance of saying: ‘Hey, that’s 


not me, there’s more to me than 
you have noticed, give it a 
chance.’ 


Onc can sce the same mistakes 
made in the treatment of any 
‘social category’ you care to 
mention, whether geriatrics, 
criminals or the mentally defec- 
tive. It’s no use treating people 

as all the same; any school 
teacher knows that every child 

is different. And how humiliating 
this lumping and labelling can be. 


Jean Colin continues: “The image 
of the “Gay Divorcee”’ lives on. 

I resent it, For I think it’s a little 
odd when wife-swapping is con- 
sidered the in-thing; when homo- 
sexuality is being recognised as 
OK by church leaders; that the 
divorce taboo still goes on. 


‘At first I thought it was because 
I was a woman that being 
divorced automatically placed 
me with the scarlet women of 
history. However, I noticed that 
it seemed to rub off on men as 
well, and my impression of the 
first Divorced and Separated 
Club mecting I went to was of 
men and women sitting around, 
looking somewhat shamefaced, 
feeling they’d broken society’s 
rules.’ 


But let’s face it: they Aave broken 
socicty’s rules. Divorce, in most 
people’s book, is still an un- 
desirable, if necessary, institution. 
Divorcees are obviously going to 
be stigmatised because that’s the 
way of showing displeasure that 


our social group has evolved. 
Stigma and ostracism punish the 
‘rule-breaker’ and mark the 
boundaries of acceptability. 


However, let all things be tem- 
pered with compassion and a 
sense of “There but for the grace 
of God...’ At the least, we could 
give each other a fair hearing. 
The greatest condemnation | find 
in Jean Colin’s article is her 
comment on the Church: ‘There 
is not much we can do, I suppose, 
to soften the Church’s attitude to 
divorced people ...* How shame- 
ful that the Church should show 
least compassion. I wonder how 
general this experience is. 


Certainly, one experience scems 
to be fairly common among single- 
parent families: society is easily 
bored. ‘Its attitude is: “What, 
still talking about loneliness? But 
you told us about that last week’’’, 
say Gingerbread. Laugh and the 
crowd laughs with you, weep and 
you weep alone. 


I don’t know which attitude 
would be worse: disinterest or 
prejudice. Neither can be of any 
usc-especially to someone in a 
time of emotional stress, who is 
probably struggling to come to 
the truth and so to terms with 
himself. Nobody wants pity—but 
they do want a chance. 


S McW 


Jean Colin is the author of Never 
had it so good, Published by 
Gollancz, 1974, £2-25. 
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GINGERBREAD 
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Well over one million 
children in Britain are 
dangerously vulnerable to 
poverty and homelessness. 
They are members of the 
650,000 known one-parent 
familics, many of whom are 
dependent on Social 
Security and restricted in 
the hours they can work. 
Recently, single-parent 
families have won recogni- 
tion of their difficulties, 
through the Finer Report 
and through self-help 
organisations like Ginger- 
bread. Here, Sandra Smith, 
chairman of the Ginger- 
bread Group in Southamp- 
ton, explains some of their 
problems. 


It started in January 1970 when a 
young London mother, appalled 
at the problems she faced in try- 
ing to bring up two children on 
her own, attracted some publicity 
in the press and brought together 
some of the many people who 
were facing similar difficulties. 
Gingerbread was born! Why the 
name Gingerbread? Ginger, 
because everyone needed ginger- 
ing up, and bread because most 
one-parent familics have very 
little of it-they figure amongst the 
most poverty-stricken families in 
the country. 


Meinbership of Gingerbread is 
open to anyone who is bringing 
up children single-handed. They 
may be male, female, divorced, 
separated, unmarried, widowed 
or with a spouse in prison or 
hospital. No membership fee is 
charged, because Gingerbread 
feels very strongly that no one 
should be excluded from the 


Pictured above: 

Sandra Smith (right) is given a 
present for organising the Cornwall 
holiday 
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organisation on the grounds of 
financial hardship. Its main aims 
are: 


1 To give help, advice and informa- 
tion to one-parent families, 


2 To form local groups throughout 
the Uh so that one-parent families 
can help each other and arrange 
joint activities for parents and 
children. 


3 Zo press for changes in legislation 
and administrative practices affect- 
ing one-parent families, 


From its very small beginnings in 
1970, Gingerbread has grown to 
a vast national organisation with 
more than 180 groups throughout 
the country. Membership of the 
groups varics from 20 to several 
hundred. Gingerbread has no 
political or sectarian affiliations, 


The Southampton Group is one 
of the largest and most active in 
the country, It started in April 
1971 when I read an article in a 
national magazine about the 
association. After the Group’s 
first stumbling steps it has now 
grown to the largest in the 
country with a membership at 
ihe end of last year of nearly 
800 families. 


How does the Southampton 
Group try to help one-parent 
families? With legal problems, 
the obvious advice is to contact a 
solicitor. However, many people 
need reassurance that what their 
solicitor is doing is right, Usually, 
they arc put in touch with an- 
other member who has had a 
similar experience. Sometimes 
there are group discussions at the 
fortnightly meetings, and occa- 
sionally a solicitor comes to the 
meetings, 


Financial problems face everyone 
who is in a one-parent family. 
Our society is geared to two- 
parent family units, often with 
two wage carners. In 1973 over 
250,000 one-parent families were 
dependent on the State for their 
existence, The amount of benefit 
available is not very great and 
the attitude of Social Security 
officers leaves a lot to be desired. 
Sometimes, discretionary grants 
which can be available under the 
Supplementary Benefits scheme 
are turned down out-of-hand, 
and this is when Gingerbread 
can help. Many times the Group 
has fought Supplementary Benefit 
Appeal Tribunals on behalf of 
members and has been successful. 
In many cases members can be 
helped in other ways to ease the 
already overburdened budget, by 
clothing and toy pools, furniture 


swops and, of course, by pro- 
viding cheap excursions for the 
whole family which otherwise 
they would not have. 


The financial problems don’t face 
only those who live on Social 
Security. If you are lucky enough 
to be able to command a reason- 
able wage, and if you have no 
child-minding problems, then 
perhaps you can try to be inde- 
pendent and help yourself. There 
are further welfare benefits avail- 
able for those on very low in- 
comes, but it is surprising how 
little most people know about the 
benefits. 


Always one of the greatest prob- 
lems when trying to be inclepen- 
dent of the State is what to do if 
the children fall sick, or while 
they are on holiday. Very few 
jobs are available which fit in 
with school terms and hours, and 
not many employers are prepared 
to give an employce several 
weeks’ special leave each year 
because of children being sick. 

A man on his own with children 
is particularly hampered in this 
respect, unless he can find a 
housckeeper, Once again, Ginger- 
bread can sometimes help. 


Housing also prescnis a terrific 
problem to the one-parent family. 
Councils are not always prepared 
to transfer tenancies to the woman 
who has been left on her own, 
and those who apply to the 
council for accommodation are 
not even considered for rehousing 
unless they have custody of their 
children, a procedure which can 
take up to a year in the courts, 
Unfortunately, the courts will not 
always award custody until the 
parent has a home to take the 
children to, so the family is 
caught in the vicious circle of 
homelessness. 


No one can really imagine the 
traumatic effect that homelessness 
can have on a family which is 
already suffering from severe 
emotional problems. The children 
of one family in Southampton 
changed schools six times in four 


months as their mother went 
from temporary refuge to tem- 
porary refuge. As the Groups are 
getting stronger up and down the 
country, several projects have 
been started to provide accom- 
modation for one-parent familics, 
particularly those who are caught 
in the custody and housing circle. 


‘No onc knows what it’s like till 
you've been through it yourself.’ 
This ought to be Gingerbread’s 
motto, because it is a phrase 
which is overheard many times 
amongst the members of a Ginger- 
bread Group. No one knows the 
feelings of despair, rejection, 
guilt and helplessness that one 
feels until they have experienced 
a broken relationship. Ít is with 
these feelings, with others of fear, 
shyness and a distant hope, that 
a lone parent will get in touch 
with Gingerbread. Having spent 
a number of years with somcone, 
life is very empty after he or she 
has gone, and it is this gap that 
Gingerbread trics to fill with 
friendship and companionship. 
Many members had not been 
outside of the house for as long 
as two years after their partners 
had left. Then they suddenly 
realised that life appeared to be 
passing them by. This usually 
prompts people to come to 
Gingerbread. 


In Southampton, they are first 
encouraged to come to the fort- 
nightly meetings, where they can 
mect about 120 people in the 
same situation, listen to speakers 
on a varicty of subjects, discuss 
their problems and make plans 
for the many outings and events 
that the group organises. It can 
be very frightening coming to 
such a large mecting for the first 
time, but they are usually greeted 
by the Gingerbread Hostess and 
introduced immediately to some- 
one who is perhaps the same age 
or with children of similar ages 
or who may live quite close to 
them. The programme of events 
scems to open up a completely 
new world to every new member. 
Everyone is encouraged to take 
an active part in the running of 


the Group, because Gingerbread 
is first and foremost a self-help 
organisation, 


The family activities are varied 
and numerous. Outings to the 
beach during the summer are 
extremely popular, as too are the 
walks around the New Forest. 
The Group books a local swim- 
ming pool each weck for an hour, 
and many of the children whose 
parents do not swim have been 
taught by parents who can swim. 
Christmas parties, pantomimes, 
bonfire and firework nights, 
barbecues and organised games 
attract children and parents alike. 
The adults, too, have their own 
social evenings, where they can 
dance or play skittles or eat a 
Chinese meal out together. 


The open-house system has 
proved very popular for those 
members who prefer a quieter 
time. Members meet in each 
other’s houses for a coffee and a 
chat. It is in this more informal 
atmosphere that members are 
more likely to bring up their 
problems. 


For severa! years Southampton 
have run camping holidays in 

the New Forest, but Jast year they 
tackled a more ambitious project 
when 350 parents and children 
went on holiday to Cornwall 
together for a week. The holiday 
was considerably subsidised by 
the Group’s own efforts at fund- 
raising, and some of the children 
did things which they most prob- 
ably would never have the chance 
to do at home. 


It is very difficult to judge the 
success of a group such as Ginger- 
bread. This is what the children 
say: 


From a 12-year-old boy to his 
friends at school: 

‘You can’t join Gingerbread 
because you are unlucky cnough 
to have two parents.’ 


From a 4-year-old to her 6-year- 
old sister who had claimed that 
they weren’t a real family: 

‘We are a real family -we'’re a 
Gingerbread family.’ 
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News, cartoons. crosswords and 
photos (clear black and white, please) 
are always welcome. Please send to: 
Editorial Office, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT. 
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Toc H 
Gingerbread 


Richard Green 


Whilst everyone else was at church 
or enjoying their hot cross-buns 
and chocolate eggs, a group of 11 
volunteers in Peterborough spent 
the Easter holiday running a 


for a few days over Easter. Doe 
youth centre was made aval 


by the local authority, free of 
vided by Peterborough an a 
ford District of Toc H; an 
voluntecrs recruited by 
gional Office. Each day, 
dren, age 6-14 years, ie 
brought to the youth centre, Wie! E 
the volunteers lived for the perio 

roject. ; 
Enis included a free trip to 
the local cinema (with the compli- 
ments of the manager) to see a 
prehistoric monstcr film, enjoyed 
much more by the children. than 
Peter Pan, which we had originally 
planned tosee; painting and draw- 
ing; a day trip to Stamford; an 
adventure trail around the City of 
Peterborough; and, above all, the 
use of the facilities of the youth 
centre and the local Leisure and 
Amenities Department, which in- 
cluded table tennis, record player, 
hoola-hoops, space-hoppers, | ctc, 
as well as a spacious gymnasium. 
The children were provided with 
lunch daily. 


were 


could enjoy themselves an 
something to do instead of ge. 
bored at home, one hopes fae 
parents involved will have ta 
given added encouragement 
develop the local Ginger} to 
Group; and also to press, thie 
the Working Party, for more fae - 
ties to be made available at scholi 
during the holidays, for all chit 
dren. IM 
Se o 


d h AVE 


Diamond gift 

For its Diamond Jubilee ; 
this year, Corby Toc H propa 
to build a new medical room in the 
Hazlewood House Old People's 
home. The cost is estimated at 
£3,000, which the branch hopes to 
raise through a programme of 
events in Diamond Jubilee week, 


Double Trouble! 


Patients listening to the Toc H 
Hospital Broadcasting Service in 


Dundee could be forgiven for feel- 
ing a wec bit confused! For broad- 
cast simultaneously with the “Top 
Ten’ pop tunes was the local foot- 
ball battle between Ayr United 
and Dundee United, 

However, the problem was soon 
sorted out and it was business as 
usual, 


What was most encouraging was 
the way in which a few of the 
Gingerbread parents got involved, 
helping to bring the children in, 
and even holding their branch 
mecting at the playscheme on 
Easter Sunday afternoon. 

As well as having provided a 
scheme in which the children 


Toc H playscheme for the benefit 
of children whose parents are 
members of the local branch of 
Gingerbread. Like most other 
places, Peterborough has an in- 
creasing population of single- 
parent families: according to the 
latest figures, they currently num- 
ber 3,000. 

A working party, which includes 
Gingerbread members, statutory | st 
and voluntary social workers, and | 
selected guests such as social secur- 
ity officers, lawyers, housing offi- 
cers and so on, was set up to look 
into problems of the single parent, 
and it was at these meetings that 
Toc H became involved. 

One of the greatest difficulties of 
the single parent is what to do with 
the children during the school 
holidays. There are moves to 
pressurise the local education 
authority into opening up school 
facilitics during the holidays, but 
talks are still going on and the 
light at the end of the dark hureau- 
cratic tunnel is by no means yet in " 
sight. ‘ d 

_ Toc H decided to step in and | 
give an example, even though only 
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A Gingerbread Easter at Peterborough 


Savile-Vans 


Two cight-berth caravans have 
heen presented to ‘Foc H in the 
North Eastern Region to provide 
holidays for the handicapped. 

The moncy for these was raised 
by Jimmy Savile, the Sunday Sun 
and Proctor & Gamble through 
sales of Fairy Liquid and Daz. 

One of these caravans was put 
on show at the North East Boat, 
Caravan and Camping Exhibition 
at Gosforth Park, Newcastle, for a 
weck, and besides the tremendous 
interest shown by many people we 
raised £50 by rattling tins at 
passers-by! These caravans are 
now on site at Berwick with site 
fees and gas paid up for this year. 

The caravans are not yet equip- 
ped, but we did reccive some dona- 
tions at the camping show. 

Our application for an Urban 
Aid Grant of £1,000 has gone 
through and this will be used to 
help with the setting up and run- 
ning of this venture, The caravans 
will be ready for use by 1 June. 

Applications for the caravans 
have been pouring in and we will 
have no trouble in filling vacan- 
cies. We are busy setting up a 
group of people in Berwick to look 
after them. So here’s yet another 
means of extension! 


amet e 
Oe 


Adrian Dudman (left) seen here with Mr John Fea 


Farewell 


Farawell to Chris Granger Evans, 
who has retired after an impressive 
23 years on the secretarial staff. 
Chris has looked after a long line of 
administrators, padres and editors 
during her career and spent seven 
years carefully nurturing Point Three. 
Good luck and every happiness, Chris! 


Holiday guide for 
disabled 


The 1975 guide to holidays for the 
physically handicapped, publish- 
ed by the Central Council for the 
Disabled, is now available (price 
30p incl postage) from: Holidays 
Department, Central Council for 
the Disabled, 34 Eccleston Square, 
London swlv Ire. 


mere 


ther, owner of Feather 


on. e 


Caravans Ltd and of the site at Berwick, and Mr Z Currick (right), organiser 
of the NE Boat, Caravan and Camping Exhibition 


Photo: Newcastle Chronicle & Journal 


Concert success 


A musical evening organised by 
Stockport Toc H presented the 
Fairey Band and Rossendale Male 
Voice Choir to a large, apprecia- 
tive audience at the local Town 
Hall. The proceeds will be used to 
lay piped water at the Adlington 
Toc H children’s camp. 


Jubilee shrubs 


Hoddesdon branch attended a spe- 
cial Jubilee shrub-planting cere- 
mony in March at All Hallows. 
The branch had previously plant- 
ed two cherry trees in the church 
gardens to celebrate the Golden 
Jubilee in 1965, Now, for the 
Diamond Jubilee it has given two 
rhododendrons. 


Memorial 


To commemorate a lifetime of self- 
less service a memorial is to be 
erected to the late Dr Robert 
Fawcus in the 15th-century parish 
church of St Mary’s, Chard. Dr 
Fawcus was a freeman of the town 
and a founder member of Chard 
Toc H. 


Egg collection 


Bingley Toc H organised an Easter 
egg collection, the sixth ofits kind, 
and raised a total of £3l-and ten 
chocolate cggs! The members 
made up Easter parcels for the 
children at the local National 
Children’s Home, Children’s So- 
ciety, and High Park Nursery. 


News from 
Llandrindod 


The ten members of Llandrindod 
branch have recently launched a 
project to help their local hospital 
obtain an extra machine to use in 
conjunction with their heart de- 
fibrillator. The machine they re- 
quire is a recorder, monitor and 
rate-maker, costing about £500. 
The branch is selling second-hand 
books every Saturday to raise the 
funds, 
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LETTERS 


Faithful memories 


It was a pleasant surprise last week 
to receive from Mr Jack Clark the 
May 1974 copy of Point Three. 

My mind was immediately 
transported across the vale of the 
years on reading the article about 
Talbot House in Southampton. 

In 1933. after leaving the TS 
Mercury in Hamble and paid off 
the RMS Empress of Australia in 
September of that year, F found 
myselfas a lad of 16 a total stranger 
in Southampton. 

T well remember asking some- 
one for their advice as I had very 
little money, for a deck boy’s 
wages were £2 4s 6d per month. 

My adviser pointed me to 
Talbot House, and to me it was a 
beacon in the midst of a storm, It 
was in the providence of God that 
I found the haven for young sea- 
faring boys. 

I shall ever be thankful for the 
day thai 1 came under the tremen- 
dous influence of the warden, Mr 
Jack Clark. To me he was a father 
10 the fatherless, and his life and 
testimony have continued to have 
an impact upon my life. 

To this day I can hear the small 
bell toll as it called the boys to the 
service in the chapel on the top 
floor. 

No boy was ever turned away 
because he had no money, as I can 
testify on one occasion, and it 
could well be said ‘For 1 was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat: | 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in’ (St Matthew 25:35), 


May I take this opportunity of 


thanking all the Toc IF workers 
around and across the world, al- 
though, strange as it may seem, 1 
have never come across Toc H in 
New Zealand, 


Joe H Emmett 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
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Steadfast friendship 


I have just received the ve sad 
news of the death of Leonarc 
Davies. The background might 
interest you. 

MOn be in Changi POW pak 
Singapore, Padre Chambers (the 
Southern Arca Padre before the 
war) started a group m the camp. 
The first ‘job’ new boys like myself 
were given was to visit an indivi- 
dual in hospital. Len Davics was 
my man. He was a Flight Sergeant 
RAF and 1 a Lt-Colone! Indian 
Army-a strange mixture in a way, 
which could be bridged only by 
Toc H. Len and I kept up this 
friendship since those days. 

I am writing this because I feel 
that, say, you and others on the 
staff sometimes might feel de- 
pressed, Something gocs wrong: 
membership drops; how to adjust 
to 1975 and onwards, cte. Then 
think of this case~and there must 
be many more-that Toc H was re- 
sponsible for a friendship of 32 
years, In other words, one can’t 
measure its influence. 


Lt-Col C Gilbert 
Jersey, Chanel Islands 


Homes for the elderly 


I feel I must write and protest 
against the possible building of an 
old people’s home for the exclusive 
use of Toc H members and staff, 
My wife is at present matron of 
a local authority home for 90 resi- 
dents and, prior to this, was for five 
years matron of one for 50 resi- 
dents. We can both speak with 
some knowledge of these homes 
and other ‘exclusive’ homes for 
retired clergy, school teachers cte, 
Toc H has always claimed to be 
a mixture of men and women, 
Surely the more rewarding way of 
using the experiences of member- 
ship is to take it into other situa- 
tions and not enclose oneself in a 
community of like-minded people. 
Local branches might feel able 
to co-operate with a local housing 
association with the provision of 


heing able to nominate a propor- 
tion of places, 


Peter Ellis Orpington, Kent 


ee 


‘Clean Clothes on 
Sunday’ 


In March’s Point Three Bob Kni 
wrote a revicw of Celia D 
book Clean Clothes on Sunday, 
what he wrote, but would 

add that it is a rare book 
have and hold. 

With John Davies’s illustrations 
throughout the whole effect js T 
it was written and put together 
with much love and care, Irs well 
worth getting your local library 5 
order a copy; better still, to buy 
one of your very own. (Lavenham 
Press: £3-60.) 


ight 
avies’s 
I echo 
like to 
1a JoY to 


Karen Hull Clacton-on-Sea, Essex 


Thought for the day 


Work for the Lard. The pay is not 
much, but the retirement benefits 
are out of this warld. 


(Harpenden branch newsletter) 


Welcome Point 


The following branches 
elected new members during 
April: 


4—Brigg (j). 

3—Pocklington Court (j), 
Wolverhampton (w). 

2—Bidcford (j), Bognor Regis 
(m), Loughton (w), More- 
cambe (m), Sale (m). 

1—Ayrcsome (j) Group, 
Bexhill-on-Sea (j), Boscombe 
(m), Broughton Astley (w), 
Central Overseas, Charmouth 
(j), Cheltenham (w), Chep- 
stow (w), Cleveland District, 
Croydon (j), Deal & Walmer 
(j), Denny (m), Downend 
(w), Eastleigh (j), Hast 
Worthing (w), Falmouth (j), 
Gloucester District, Hythe 
(w), Knowle (m), Manchester 
District, New Addington (m); 
Newbury (w), Penrith (w), 
Peterborough (m), St Johns 
Sevenoaks (w), Shooters Hill 
District, Springfield District, 
South East Herts District, 
Treforest (m), Wrexham (w). 

Welcome to 50 new members: 


On 
Joining 
Them 


Harold Howe 


One of the commonest 
problems of old age must 
be literally how to pass 
time, how to get through 
each 24 hours in one’s 
own company. 


I am often alone but never 
lonely and seldom if ever ata 
loss as to how to pass the time. 
Sleep at night is intermittent, 
but there are various ways of 
filling the gaps: by reading or 
smoking a pipe or singing a 
psalm or even saying a prayer. 
Mornings soon pass with writing 
letters or an occasional ouling 
or a little work in my conserva- 
tory on my growing things, 
which later on I hope to extend 
to the small garden J am adapting 
to my limited resources. After- 
noons include a doze on my bed 
and then a few hours which can 
drag a little now that my appetite 
for reading has declined, But 
there is always the chance that 

a friend may drop in; then time 
disappears; for conversation, if it 


is the sharing of minds in depth 
as opposed to polite chatter, 
is—after food and drink and 
warmth-the first essential for 
real living. This is why loneliness 
is the saddest of hardships and 
solitary confinement the cruellest 
of punishments, Television takes 
care of the last sixth of the day, 
especially if you indulge yourself 
with colour, 


I am usually entertained by TV, 
sometimes thrilled and occasion- 
ally moved, My most moving 
experience was onc evening 
watching Cliff Morgan inter- 
viewing a girl called Valerie and 
appealing for an organisation 
named Possum (‘I can’). She was 
lying on her side apparently 
dead; she was blind and totally 
paralysed except for one big toe. 
By a marvel of modern tech- 
nology she had been supplied 
with a machine whereby she 
could communicate and by a 
message typed across the screen 
she showed us that she was still 
very much alive and aware of 
what was going on in the world. 
She aroused in me a new realisa- 
tion of our debt to the handi- 
capped, to all those who accept, 
and courageously make the most 
of, their minimal share of all the 
blessings of life which most of us 


most of the time take for granted. 


I should not have needed any 
reminder because one of my first 
pupils over 60 years ago was a 
severe spastic whose one physical 
accomplishment was swimming; 
though one of the great days in 
his life was when my daughter 
and T succeeded in getting him 
with the aid of a scout’s staff 

to the top of Green Gable and 
with infinite patience safely 
down again. He is now over 70 
and still occasionally writes me 
long epistles, every letter of 
which means a slow hovering 

of his twisted fingers over the 
keys of his typewriter. And the 
same daughter has an old pupil, 
now a woman of over 30, who 
comes to stay for a weck every 
year—when I am able to learn 
from her. Her body is small and 


terribly deformed; she uses 
crutches but spends most of her 
time in a wheelchair from which 
she works daily in a factory. 
his year she was telling us, 
almost as a matter of course, 
how she had spent a holiday with 
friends in Zambia and visited 
the Victoria Falls. The trip 
involved a plane journey of 

18 hours which she managed 
quite on her own, 


It was after seeing a ‘Man Alive’ 
programme on spastics, Like Other 
People, that I wrote a sonnet, 
Compassion as Acceptance: 


Misshapen, odd and often inarticulate, 

Our movements odd and often widder- 
Shins 

As if the Puppet Master'd crossed the 
pins, 

Or left some novice to manipulate. 

But we have minds and spirits just as 
real 

As yours ; for we can pray and think and 
plan; 

When duty whispers, we reply “I can? 

And so subject the body to the will 

That some, if slowly, cover many a mile, 

Swim or climb mountains, join a spon- 
sored walk. 

Our hearts are right, and we can feel 
and talk 

And love and laugh and win you by a 
smile. 


We are like other people; let us be! 
Your love, but not your pity, sets us free. 


Now that [ have joined the ranks 
of the disabled, I am realising 
how little the loss of both legs 
matters. After standing ‘six foot 
above contradiction’ teaching 
and preaching for over 60 years, 
it comes as something of a relief 
to be cut down to size at last. 
No longer able to look down on 
other people, I learn to look up 
at them and to appreciate their 
truc quality. The loss of in- 
dependence makes one realise 
how dependent we really are on 
each other all the time. And 
everything looks different, takes 
on a new beauty, when viewed 
from a wheelchair. 
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Following Tubby’s im- 
passioned appeal in the 
thirties, many Toc H 
branches undertook to 
support the cause of 
leprosy relief. Here Peter 
Pedrick, a member of 
Paignton branch, Devon, 
and retiring South West 
Regional Organiser for 
Lepra, unfolds some of the 
mysteries of leprosy. 


Photos by courtesy of Lepra 


Two men drove out through the 
archway in the thick mud walls 
surrounding the ancient town of 
Kano in northern Nigeria one 
hot and dusty day in 1932, and 
set off across the flat, sandy 
country dotted with the mud and 
thatched houses of scattered local 
villages. 


Both men were members of 

Toc H. Dr Norman Turnbull, 
newly arrived Minister of Health, 
Kano, on a visit of inspection had 
invited a visitor, none other than 
Tubby, to accompany him. 
Included in the tour was a call 

at a leper segregation village, run 
by the local native administra- 
tion, which housed and fed the 
old and deformed sufferers from 
this ancient scourge--oulcasts in 
their own land, even beyond 
begging, and unwanted in every 
way. 


Tubby, who was naturally well 
versed in the biblical references 
10 leprosy and the New Testa- 
ment miracles, had never con- 
sciously come face to face with 
the disease before and his re- 
actions are best described in his 
own words, recorded some years 
later: 
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Incidence of leprosy 


‘Here were human beings without 
hope, some without limbs and 
many of them blind. I, who had 
hitherto never beheld a leper in 
my life, now saw a nightmare laid 
out before me under the unrelent- 
ing menace of the sun. Some of 
them gasped and cried aloud for 
water, Others were like the 
witches in Macbeth stirring their 
evening meal; women amongst 
them clutched enfeebled children 
close to their breasts, From that 
time onwards leprosy became a 
nightmare in my mind without 
redress, . .” 


If one believes in miracles, then 
it was surely one that causecl 
Tubby to travel back to England 
on the same boat as a Dr and 
Mrs MacDonald of the Church 
of Scotland Mission. They 
showed him another side to the 
coin: down at Itu near Calabar 
they had built a settlement for 
leprosy sufferers, a place which 
grew to house at one time over 
4,000 patients. There they were 
treating and curing many, giving 
them new hope and life abundant, 


Through that mecting Tubby 
was committed to helping leprosy 
relief and to marshalling the 


ne 


Dotted areas indicate intensity of Leprosy distribution.) 


force of Toc H to the cause, On 
his first night home he spoke at 
Stepney and appealed for men 
and money to take up the 
challenge. So well did he plead 
that two years later, in conjunc- 
tion with BELRA (The British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion), the first of a long line of 
Toc H Leprosy Lay Workers left 
for Nigeria and India to begin an 
experiment that still continues 
today. How well it succeeded is 
best scen in the obituary notice 
to Tubby which was included in 
Lepra’s Annual Report for 1973: 


t.. Few of his commentators have 
realised what a vital role he 
played in influencing the nature 
of Lepra’s overseas work. ... 
Lepra remembers Tubby Clayton 
with profound gratitude and | 
affection, and to perpetuate his 
memory and his zeal on behalf 

of leprosy sufferers, the “Clayton 
Memorial Lecture” has been 
inaugurated, providing a channe 
by which eminent leprologists 
may draw attention to the con- 
tinuing necds of anti-leprosy 
work,’ 


What is leprosy? Today, for 
many, it is just a disease, a frus- 


trating yet fascinating one, 
caused by a bacillus, Mycro- 
bacterium Leprae. Closely resem- 
bling in appearance the TB 
bacillus, it was first identified by 
a Norwegian scientist, working 
just 100 years ago in Bergen, who 
was concerned by the large 
numbers of leprosy sufferers there 
at that time. Today there are 
none. 


The bacillus, however, lives on, 
defying every attempt to cultivate 
it in the Jaboratory, and until 
only recently lived only in human 
flesh. Research was almost im- 
possible until it was found that 
human leprosy bacillae could be 
injected into the footpads of mice 
and would grow, producing 
tissue samples very similar to 
human lesions, All efforts to 
produce an efficient vaccine have 
failed so far. BCG vaccine used 
in anti-TB campaigns has been 
tried but with varying results. 
Very recently, however, a new 
door has been opened, with the 
discovery that the armadillo, like 
the mouse, produces suitable 
conditions for the leprosy bacillus 
to develop after injection. From 
a liny laboratory doctors may yet 
show the way to the vaccine that 
could give new life and new hope 
to millions, 


Yes, millions World authorities 
talk of 20 million sufferers in the 
world today. Only one patient in 
five is receiving treatment—a 
quarter of the cases are children- 
and a quarter are already maimed 
of disfigured. 


Cleansing the leper has [or too 
long been the attitude towards a 
disease that begins with a simple 
small patch of depigmented skin 
and nothing more. At this stage 
the majority of cases can be cured 
in a couple of years with a weekly 
dose of Dapsone, just a few small 
pills taken regularly. Dapsone, 
one of the sulphone group of 


Right: Mwanaesha Musa 
February 1973 
February 1974 


drugs, has been the accepted drug 
for mass treatment since the 
carly ’fiflics, but it has its limita- 
ions, At least two years’ un- 
broken treatment is necessary, 
and already a drug-resistant 
strain of the bacillus has been 
reported, Many years’ treatment 
is necessary in advanced cases, 
but nearly all the crippling and 
deformity that follows untreated 
cases can be prevented if only the 
disease can be treated at the 
outset. Leprosy causes more 
crippling than any other major 
disease in the world; yet in the 
Guinness Book of Records it features 
as the least infectious of com- 
municable diseases. It is not 
hereditary nor does it kill, and 


‘A punishment from God‘? 


yet some fear today that it is on 
the increase. 


Superstition and myth 

A recent survey in Sierra Leone 
shows a few of the misapprehen- 
sions surrounding leprosy. 
Interviews were carried out with 
both leprosy and non-leprosy 
cases: 25 per cent thought one 
was born with the disease, 30 per 
cent thought it was a punishment 
from God, and many thought it 
could be given as a curse from an 
enemy, even in sleep. Others 
thought it could be contracted by 
touching things. Few felt that it 
was in any way duc to family 
contacts and rarely admitted 
another case in the family circle. 


No More Unclean 
continued 


All were ashamed of the disease 
and the majority were excluded 
from village events, although 
rarcly was anyone ever actually 
driven away, Other times they 
were just ignored and retreated 
to the role of the leprosy sufferer, 
so simply portrayed by St Luke 
in his account of the ten lepers 
who, seeking Jesus, ‘stood afar 
off and shouted’, not daring to 
draw nigh, 


Survey, education, treatment- 
this has been the simple basis on 
which Lepra, dedicated to the 
eradication of leprosy, has 
worked. Created in 1924, by the 
vision of Sir Leonard Rogers, as 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association (BELRA), it con- 
tinues today as the British Leprosy 
Relief Association (LEPRA) in its 
original task. 


Malawi. Lepra’s biggest single 
scheme to date has been the 
Malawi Project. Here every single 
person was examined, every case 
ircated, every contact watched, 
and every bit of information 
elicited and filed, Still leading the 
project is the bearded, jovial 
expert, Dr David Molesworth, a 
man who has given his life to 
leprosy and who loves his patients 
as much as they love him, Simply 
by being unconcerned at touch- 
ing them, he makes them feel 
wanted and human again. 


For some years in Malawi new 
cases continued 10 come forward 
in considcrahle numbers. ‘The 
leprosy bacillus has the ability to 
lic dormant in the body for many 
years, so that it can be a long 
time before the disease manifests 
itself after infection, First come 
the depigmented patches and 
later the nerve involvement, 
which js the cause of crippling. 


Above: Physiotherapy in Malawi 


Right: Bob Lowes, Lepra organiser 
in Sierra Leone 
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Now, however, by rigorous treat- 
ment of every new case, and 
prevention of the formation of 
new foci, the numbers are post- 


tively dropping. 


So where should Lepra’s re- 
sources be directed? Lord Boyd, 
the President of Lepra, proudly 
claims that since 1924 Lepra has 
been involved in all the signifi- 
cant phases of advancement m 
treatment and research into 


leprosy and, looking to the future, 


dared to hope that within the 
next decade leprosy may yet he 
added to the list of the world’s 
controllable diseases. But must 
those 15 million cases, still un- 
treated, wait that long? During 
that time, if their disease ad- 
vances, their lives could be 
destroyed, and they would learn 
what the loneliness and misery 
of a leprosy sufferer means. 


We begin wi 


th Tubby and we 


- fa X 


end with him: ‘Rouse, Lord th 
sleeping conscience of the nations 
at last equipped to rid the world 
of leprosy, . . . Teach us ‘Thy 
courage and Thy love towards 
those afflicted with leprosy, that 
we may stretch forth cager hands 
to touch them after Thy cxample 
that hope and not despair may — 
be their portion.’ 
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Molweni 


1979 


The Toc H Golden 
Jubilee Project 


ten years later 
Alec Churcher 


On a sultry Saturday morning in 
February of this year I stood with 
Tom Downie, the chairman of 
the Botha’s Hill TB Settlement 
(known to Toc H members 
everywhere as ‘Etembeni’) out- 
side the courthouse of the African 
village of Molweni in the Valley 
of a Thousand Hills, now part of 
the South African homeland of 
KwaZulu. Inside the courthouse 
the village chief, seated at a small 
wooden table, was dispensing 
justice. Twenty yards away, 
clean, white and newly com- 
pleted, stood the first Toc H 
clinic and health centre, built 
with moncy subscribed by Toc H 
members around the world during 


Jubilee Year 1965. 


Secing us standing at the open 
door the chief, with great cour- 
tesy, temporarily adjourned the 
court and came outside to greet 
us, the assembled villagers stand- 
ing in respectful silence as he 
passed. He was joined by some 
members of his council, and soon 
we were surrounded by a small 
crowd while he made us welcome 
and expressed his gratitude for 
the help Toc H was giving to his 
village and for our friendship. 


The success of this pilot scheme, 
the first of what is planned to be 
a chain of such village centres 
encircling the Settlement, de- 
pends to a very large extent on 
the co-operation and goodwill of 
the chief and his people, for it is 
to be very much a community 
effort with a tribal committce to 
help in its management. Already 
an African social worker, Mr 
Thami Mbaata, is installed and 


very shortly an African trained 
nurse will move into the small 
house built for her close by. 


len years may seem a long time 
to have waited for this exciting 
new development, but they have 
not been wasted years, During 
that period the Settlement has 
continued and increased its work 
of treatment and care for count- 
less TB sufferers, mainly children, 
but gradually and rightly the 
emphasis has turned towards the 
need for prevention and for after- 
care, With some of the Jubilee 
Year money a health educator, 
an agricultural demonstrator and 
two alter-care workers have at 
various times been employed, all 
working outwards from the Settle- 
ment itself, Now, after much 
consultation with the State health 
authorities, comes this major step 
forward, Tuberculosis, resulting 
as it mainly does from malnutri- 
tion, remains the chief enemy to 
life and health in the valley, but 
is seen now as part of the general 
health problem which needs to be 
tackled at its source. The Settle- 
ment continues to treat those in 
necd of treatment and has in 
addition a gencral ward. Most of 
the patients now stay for six 
months or less, though there is a 
small hard core of the old and 
incurable for whom it will remain 
‘home’ until they dic. But the 
emphasis is now on domiciliary 
treatment and the scene of the 
battle is shifling to the villages 
round. The Molweni project 
marks the change-over from the 
defensive to the offensive. 


But the story of Toc H and 
Etembeni goes farther back than 
1965 and may be said to have 
started in the small Toc H House 
in Durban which was established 
in 1947 by an ex-Army padre 
named Bill Evans and a layman 
named Don McKenzie soon after 
their return from the war. Don 
was at that time Personnel 
Manager to the Metal Box Com- 
pany of South Africa and a 
bachelor living very comfortably 
on amore than adequate salary. 
But, perhaps as a result of his 


membership of Toc H, he found 
it becoming harder and harder 

to accept as inevitable the in- 
equalities he saw around him and 
the poverty and malnutrition 
which are the main causes of the 
terrible scourge of tuberculosis 
which infects so high a proportion 
of African children. 


He began to study the disease 
and its treatment, going to live 
for a time at a TB settlement for 
Indians on the Umgeni river in 
order to learn about it at first 
hand. Finally, in December 1950 
after much soul-searching the 
moment of decision came. He 
resigned his well-paid job, sold 

his car and all his possessions and 
decided himself to found a TB 
settlement in the Valley ofa 
Thousand Hills. He was able to 
find a site which could at first be 
leased but later bought and, 
accompanied by another Toc H 
member from the Durban Toc H 
House, went and lived on the 
spot. Often short of food or even 
the price of the fare into Durban, 
he began to build with his own 
hands first a small cottage for 
himself and then the first ward 
and its amenities. He toured 
around Toc H branches in Natal 
speaking about his project and 
gathering some support in the 
shape of both money and working 
partics. Gradually he began to 
get some good press publicity and 
the health authorities began to 
take notice. Schools sent parties 
to help with the building work and 
a cabinet minister showed interest 
in this remarkable man, his 
single-minded devotion to his 
vision and his astonishing, almost 
single-handed achievement. 


About this time Alan Paton and 
Padre Bill Evans agreed to come 
and live for a year with him on 
the site as an ‘act of humility’, 
and there was talk of forming 
some sort of Anglican religious 
community there, but Don could 
not be diverted by a hair’s 
breadth from his original con- 
ception of the settlement as a 
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news point 


The South West 
celebrates 
Jubilee Year 


April 5 was the great day and 
Exeter the place of mecting for the 
greatest gathering of Toc H mem- 
bers and friends in the South West 
since the now far-off days of the 
pre-war Festivals. The Jubilee 
Festival for the South Western 
Region brought together a gather- 
ing of over 500 people, despite 
almost incessant snow showers, 
from Bristol in the north to Sal- 
combe in the south and from 
Henstridge in the cast to Cam- 
borne in the west. 

The Service of Thanksgiving in 
the great Cathedral Church of St 
Peter saw our congregation filling 
the nave and singing with great 
vigour as the banners of over 30 
men’s branches were carried in 
procession. An old friend of many 
in the congregation, and a former 
South West Area Padre, Kenneth 
Bloxham, inspired all by his ad- 
dress when he presented the funda- 
mental dual role of the Movement 
-to be turned towards God and 
towards the needs of the world-in 
clear and challenging terms. 


vements: 
South West Regional Pageant 1975 
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Challenge was also present 1n 
the address given at the Festival 
Meeting, in the Great Hall of 
Exeter University, by Lord Hard- 
ing of Petherton, a former Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, 
whose subject was ‘Leadership’. 
There was both challenge and 
comfort in his assertion that the 
ability to lead docs not depend 
upon ‘class’ or the level of society 
into which a person is born. Sin- 
cerity, honesty, an inner convic- 
tion and decisiveness werc among 
the qualities needed by those who 
would lead, plus the ability to 
communicate, inspire and create 
a common interest and commit- 
ment, He concluded by giving as 
an ideal for living and leading 
others in life: ‘Yo look up-and 
laugh and laugh-and live.’ 

Laughter was certainly the note 
of much of the evening’s event, a 
pageant entitled “There and Back 
Again’ illustrating the 60 years of 
Toc H and in particular Toc H in 
the South West. Devised and pro- 
duced by Keith Beck and Win 
Osborne, it involved over 100 
members representing most of the 
branches in the Region. Beginning 
with a moving son el lumière presen- 
tation of Communion in the Upper 
Room at the Old House, by Exeter 
men (the ‘mother branch’ of the 
Region), it continued through the 
epic days of the “twenties, with 
Toc H ‘Women’s Lib’—then known 
as LWH-glimpses of life in the 
carly branches, into the expansion 
of the thirties. The war years were 
re-created by a Toc H canteen, the 


Upper Room tableau /n the Beginning 


sound of sirens and gunfire, which 
was followed by the great events 
of the immediate post-war period. 
The infectious discase of projects, 
illustrated by victims from Bristo] 
Action Group, was followed by the 
marriage of the two movements 
(otherwise known as integration) 
when the Wellington branches re- 
duced everyone-themselves in- 
cluded-to laughter. The pageant 
ended on the serious note with 
which it had begun, with the Cere- 
mony of Light followed by the 
Praycr of St Francis, in which all 
the events of the past were linked 
with the present and the future, 

The evening was graced by the 
presence of the Mayor of Excter 
and the whole day’s events were 
attended by the General Secretary 
who, as former Area Secretary, 
needed no introduction to anyone. 

There is no truth in the rumour 
that the South Western Region is 
now busy with plans for the 75th 
Birthday Festival! 


Top: Sue Pottte. one of the ‘victims’ 
from the Bristol Action Group, with 
the group’s mascot 


Members of Exeter, ‘mother branch’ of the South West, who presented the 


Blackburn 


Celebrations 


Peg Guile 

I’vejust hada wonderful week-end 
in Lancashire-the highlight, of 
course, being the Toc H Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, 

Tt began in Blackburn Cathe- 
dral, a jewel of a place in which to 
hold this Service of Praise and 
Thanksgiving. 

We had a splendid, warm wel- 
come from the Provost of Black- 
burn, the Very Reverend Law- 
rence Jackson, himself a Toc H 
man. The banners were carried in 
to the strains of ‘Praise to the Lord, 
the Almighty, the King of Cre- 
ation’, The Sermon, by the Rural 
Dean of Blackburn, Rev E Wynne, 
was very inspiring. 

After tea there was entertain- 
ment. We began with a sort of 
Toc H Russian Opera in which 
everyone took part, and this was 
led by Norman Kingston, a well- 
known Toc H worker and a local 
organist, Padre John Hull gave us 
one of his side-splitting entertain- 
ments at the piano, taking the 
mickey out of sopranos, contraltos, 
German tenors and pianists, and 
finally the whole lot in one glorious 
Wagnerian quartet. 

The Mayor of Blackburn re- 
mained with us throughout; as did 
the Director, Ken Prideaux-Brune, 
who spoke to us, When he finished 
-and you could have heard a pin 
drop-I was as aglow with the joy 
and fellowship of Toc H as I had 
first been 40 years ago. 


The Mayor of Blackburn plants the 
first Diamond Jubilee rose bush at 


Warming 
the cockles 


Pubs hold the warmest hearts, So 
Oldham branch discovered, when 
It tried to raise funds for its Jubilee 
Year projects, in Oldham town 
centre. Most of its £75 total came 
irom the pub-crawl; it was much 
harder to collect moncy on street 
corners, reports Linda May, trea- 
surer of the branch, 


Obituary 


We regret to announce the 
death of the following 
members: 


In January: John Hywel Jones 
(Marches District). 


In February: Tony Hayes 
(Pocklington Court), Robert 
Pearce (Ramsgate & Newington). 


In March: Robert C Brooks 
(Hythe), Henry Cawthra (Man- 
chester Central), Charles Clark 
(Gillingham), George Cullwick 
(Hartley Wintney), Leonard V 
Davies (Changi), Ella F Dunford 
(Sydenham), Alfred J Elliott 
(Ryde), Donald Gow (Coomb 
Cheshire Home), William S 
Hancock (Westminster), Robert J 
Irving (Kimberworth), Gladys A 
Jarvis (East Worthing), K Keeble 
(Deal & Walmer), William E P 
Loraine (Manchester Area), John 
Lunn (Springfields District), 
Albert George (‘Will’) Terry 
(Gorleston & Great Yarmouth), 
Clement Whitaker (Wortley-de- 
Leeds), Winifred Worth (Newton 
Abbot). 

In April: Alec Ball (Western 
Australia), Rose E Burchett 
(West Wickham), Cyril E Ford 
(Harrow), Walter S Hardacre 
(Oxford & Thames Valley Area). 


We give thanks for their lives. 
ma 


Rishton as part of Blackburn’s 
festival week-end. His willing 
helpers are Simon and Graham 
Woodhouse. nephews of the chair- 
man of Rishton women’s branch 
Photo: Lancashire Evening Telegraph 


TO THE POINT 


m Members of the Toc H Blind 
Social Club in Acton recently 
joined other London blind people 
in a slap-up lunch ‘on the house’ 
at a Finchley restaurant. The 
event was organised by Guide 
Line, the Radio London pro- 
gramme for the visually handi- 
capped. 


m A cheque for £50 was presented 
to the Hargreaves House, Oswald- 
twistle, hostel for mentally handi- 
capped children by the Toc H 
Accrington mixed group. The 
moncy is for a minibus for the 
children. The group has been pro- 
viding equipment and visiting the 
children for the past five years. 


m Local schools, clubs and youth 
organisations helped Toc H Clac- 
ton to collect nearly two tons of 
milk-bottle tops last year, raising 
£239 for guide dogs for the blind. 


m The new Cambridge joint 
branch reports that the amalga- 
mation of the men’s and women’s 
branches has led to great success, 
more ideas and a wider range of 
speakers. 


m To mark its fortieth anniversary 
Sheringham men’s branch recent- 
ly held a social at the Beeston 
Church Hall, Sheringham. 


m Local entertainer Mr J Ferguson 
led 90 elderly people in a singalong 
at Hayes Village Hall in Kent ata 
party organised by the local Toc H 
branches. 


m Bassetlaw Council in Yorkshire 
has been asked by its Leisure Com- 
mittce to grant £100 to Worksop 
Toc H Film Unit which provides 
entertainment to local physically 
handicapped and elderly people. 
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personality point 


South Western 
Regional 
Executive 


The South Western Region has 
inherited what was once the 


strongest area of Toc H in Britain. 


Cornwall, Devon and Somerset 
thrived in the days of Arca 
Executives and in the immediate 
post-war (II) days commanded 
nearly one-fifth of the Move- 
ment’s membership. The right to 
this claim faded some 20 years 
ago, but the map is still fairly 
well covered, with 90 branches 
covering the three counties, 
together with Bristol. There are 
three noticeable gaps: along the 
north coasi of Cornwall, North 
East Somerset and the South 
Hams area. 


At present the Region has 2} 
staff—Harry Olver is employed 
part-time-with another man 
hopefully designated for Ply- 
mouth, Harry retires in August, 
but will continue with his volun- 
tary work as Regional Secretary. 


With such a shortage of staf, 
explained Peter Danmers, 
Regiona! Chairman, the Execu- 
tive has had to decide carefully 
on priorities for its attention. 
Staff will concentrate primarily 
on extension, with Keith Beck 
taking particular responsibility 
for training and Kevin Lindsay- 
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Smith for projects. ‘We’ll keep 
staff working where there is 
profitable work for them to do’, 
says Peter. Three Districts in 
North Devon, South Devon and 
Bristol appear to offer possibilities 
for extension, and it is hoped that 
new branches might be formed 

at Torrington and Yatton, 
Districts will be responsible for 
launching new initiatives them- 
selves, with planned staff support. 
The Executive hopes that branch 
padres will play a more signifi- 
cant part in extending the Move- 
ment than has been the case in 
the past. 


One of the greatest difficulties 
which members in the South West 
face is travelling. Most Districts 
are not at all compact and, with 
deteriorating public transport and 
the expense of private motoring, 
members are not as mobile as 
they would like to be. ‘You're a 
bit hampered when the last bus 
gocs at 9 or 10 at night’, cx- 
plained Peter. 


‘The second call for attention is 
training at Regional, District and 
branch level. A training working 
party has been set up and is 
organising Regional week-ends, 
District Officers are inviting the 


corresponding branch officers to 
their homes to work out together 
how these jobs may be better 
done. ‘The biggest need for 
improvement at branch level is 
in planning the programmes’, 
vows the Regional Chairman, 
‘Far too often it’s just filled up 
with holiday slides because 
nothing else has been planned or 
thought of.’ 


Staff visits to branches inevitably 
follow as a lower priority, when 
they can be fitted in. Keith Beck 
reckons that with three staff to 
cover 90 branches, branches 
could expect a visit about once in 
18 months. Cornwall has had to 
be left to its own devices for the 
time being, but with a prospec- 
tive appointment in Plymouth 
later in the year, this situation 
could change. ‘Membership 
leaders will just have to accept 
more responsibility for visiting 
branches’, says Peter Danmers. 


Peter Danmers ‘I was tricked 
into my first Toc H meeting’, 
Peter recalls. Working for an 
estate agent, he was obliged to 
accept a client’s invitation to a 
branch meeting. Despite the 
difference in age—Peter was 20, 
the rest ‘all oldies’—he stuck. 

40 years later sees Peter as 
Regional Chairman, after many 
years on the Area Executive and 
20 as Central Councillor. 
Awarded the MBE last year for 
work as Ghief Warning Officer 
(for radio-active fall-out) in 
Devon and Cornwall. 


Les Brooke Les looks after the 
moncy. He’s joint Regional 
Treasurer, with Michael Prior, 
and covers Avon and Somerset. 
Also treasurer of the Bristol mini- 
coach fund, and trustee of the 
Bristol film unit. A paint techno- 
logist by profession, he is an 
active member of the Oil and 
Colour Chemists’ Association. 


Michael Prior ‘Cornish and 
proud of it!’ he says. Member of 
Toc H for 27 years and now, 
having held most offices at branch 


m Oe 


and District level, joint Regional 


relaxing in the countryside and 


; a assistant cashier in a solicitor’s 
bird-watching’, he Says. 


office and is also busy helping the 
Mcthodist Church as a Sunday 
school teacher, as secretary and 
treasurer to the Circuit Home 
Mission and trustee for the new 
chapel. 


A hex Lily Prytherch Born and bred 
Treasurer. Bra ser Sets es k 
i ee ay firm of accountant atin Su diary, Suffolk in 1958 2 ad 
AY “Toc H and taxation | vansferved to Ee 
; fits n leave very transferred to Newton Abbot 
: 4 me for hobbies, but I enjoy three years later. Lily works as an 


peter Danmers 


_—_ 


Margaret Wollacott Generally 
considered as ‘a practical hard- 
headed Scot’ but with a soft 
streak which usually puts her on 
the side of the under-dog. Often 
to be found pionccring schemes, 
from Toc H pantomimes to 
fighting on behalf of local rate- 
payers, 


Fred Whybra Fred brings new 
blood to the Executive: he joined 


Rev Keith Beck Member of 
Toc H since 1951, Regional 
Padre since 1966. Methodist 
Minister in Colchester, Bath, 
Birmingham and Hampshire. 
Married with four children. 
Unashamed Devonian. Reads 


VEE Wollacott 
en ad ae 


Toc H, Troon branch, just four 
years ago and quickly became 
branch treasurer, then branch 
secretary. Married with three 
children, Fred works as a pur- 
chasing officer with one of Corn- 
wall’s tin-mining companies, 
Much of his spare time is taken 
up with maintaining his old farm- 
house. 


Mary Edwards ‘Housewife 
with two boys currently in search 
of pleasant part-time occupation!’ 
quotes Mary. Says her infection 
with Toc H is hereditary: her 
parents and many of her family 
are mernbers, Currently on the 
CEC, member of the CEG 
Finance sub-committee. 


John Hebditch A dairy, arable 
and sheep farmer, who is keen to 
promote Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Lives in a small hamlet in 
Somerset where he is church 
organist and church secretary. 

He joined Toc H in 1938 and has 
held various posts, including SW 
Area Chairman and Central 
Councillor. 


history; gardens; watches birds. 
Shares in ‘Dorset Coast’ projects. 
Pet hate: people who make 
Christianity dull and dreary. 


Harry Olver Harry isa 
countryman, born and bred. He 
loves the country at large, garden- 
ing, specialising in chrysanthe- 
mums, bee-keeping and bird- 
watching. ‘I believe the country’s 
beauty warrants all the time we 
have to spare’, he says. Harry 

did about 20 years as Centra! 
Councillor, and then became a 
part-time member of staff. He 
retires in August, but will con- 
tinue to act as Regional Secretary. 


Kevin Lindsay-Smith Kevin 
works from his flat in Bristol 
mostly on projects in the South 
Western and Southern Regions. 
Joined the staff on Bonfire Night 
in 1973 after a world trip in the 
Merchant Navy. Finds that Toc H 
works the same as most things: 
the more you put in, the more 
you get out. 


i Aa 
Harry Olver 


Constance Beazley Paediatric 


Elsie John Modestly calls 
cat , nurse tutor. Discovered Toc H 


herself ‘just an ordinary sort of 


Constance Beazley 


person’, who first met Toc H 

34 years ago at Mark 18, New- 
castle upon Tyne. Elsie moved to 
Cornwall after the war, helped 
to start Hayle women’s branch 
and Camborne joint, and has 
since held various branch, Dis- 
trict and Area offices. 


through its literature at the age 
of 14; joined Leytonstone branch 
13 years later. Formerly Central 
Councillor for Manchester and 
Bristol; chairman of Women’s 
Association CEC when Integra- 
tion was approved at joint Central 
Council, Now Hon Area Pilot, 
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TIl not want...’ 


In the final article of this series, Frank Field assesses 
developments in aid-giving and suggests what is 
needed for the future. 


A new approach to the problems 
of the Third World is developing, 
brought about by changing world 
conditions and by the new 
partnership between voluntary 
agencies and the people of the 
developing countries, 


The more forward-looking of the 
voluntary agencies are becoming 
much snore concerned with 
development than with disasters. 
Disasters are what we hear most 
about, and form a very large part 
of any charity’s appeals. But 
unless poverty, ill health and 
backwardness are attacked, the 
real problems will never be solved. 


People are much better able to 
survive disasters when they are 
well fed, well housed and well 
organised, so il makes sense to 
iry to raise living standards in 
disaster-prone areas, Many of the 
national charities, and the more 
practical of the religious groups, 
have set out to build an informed 
body of opinion capable of 
changing public understanding, 
so that pressure may be brought 
to bear on governments to do 
what is required through forcign 
aid. Only governments have the 
money and the means to work on 
a large enough scale. 


One good feature of the last few 
years has been the way in which 
voluntary agencics have worked 
together, and also with foreign 
governments. Not so long ago it 
would have been most unusual to 
find agencies or missionaries even 
interested in what others were 
doing in neighbouring areas, let 
alone co-operating with them, 
But there has been a dramatic 
increase in the amount of aid 
with political undertones. So 
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several governments have set up 
some form of co-ordination 
department under which all 
agencies must register and work. 


In Bangladesh during the recent 
floods it was such a pooling of 
resources which enabled the local 
and international voluntary 
agencies to get on quickly with 
the job of giving relief. By the 
time the United Nations and the 
Red Cross representatives had 
arrived on the scene, a concerted 
relief effort was already under 
way, backed up by facts and 
figures from people intimately 
involved, 


This is all to the good, because 
when you are faced with a dis- 
aster, and suddenly besieged by 
inquiries from people back home 
who have seen horrific scenes on 
the television and equate this 
with what such a situation would 
mean to them in their own 
circumstances, it requires a very 
firm head not to be pressurised 
into sending off ‘immediate’ 
requests for everything, Every- 
thing may be needed, but it is 
much more important to make 
sure that what you can actually 
lay your hands on there and then 
is taken to where it is required, 
fast, Far too often the immediate 
beneficiaries of appeals are the 


owners of aircraft flying things in, 


It would be far better to have 
stockpiles of materials in strategic 
locations which can be drawn 
upon as required—though experi- 
ence dictates caution even here, 
as many central medical stores 
have been found to be empty 
when called upon. 


At present, an agency has to 
scour the world for materials 


after the disaster has struck; it 
has to get them all together and 
ship them to the scene, only to 
have them arrive wecks after the 
event. It is equally fatal to buy 
up all the local materials, for that 
way you may only forestall people 
who could and would do things 
for themselves. 


The ‘One World’ concept de- 
mands much more than either 
governments or the voluntary 
agencies can provide, but at least 
we are rapidly coming to the 
stage where we can try to mect 
those demands much more 
sensibly, and with much more 
humanity, than ever before. 


What is lacking now is an under- 
standing of the new situation 
which the recent changes have 
brought about, and also a willing- 
ness to change. We are going to 
have to change our ideas pretty 
fast in any case because the 
civilisation which we know is 
quickly breaking up, and we 
don’t seem to know what has hit 
us, Our leaders—and there seem 
to be very few real leaders among 
us today—seem to be cither un- 
willing or unable to tell us what 
to do. If indeed they know them- 
selves! 


Perhaps the answer is just too 
simple for us to appreciate, since 
it has in fact always been the 
same: to build the Kingdom of 
Heaven in the hearts and minds 
of men. It is people who really 
matter, and their relationships 
with one another, against the 
background of ‘the eternal reali- 
ties’. The family of man, within 
the family of nations, within the 
family of God. 


Toc H on a.world scale perhaps? 


talking 
point 


The 
Eucharist in 


Toc H 


Following the Central 
Council resolution last 
October that we should 
consider ways of building 
bridges between Toc H 
and the churches, we 
publish some thoughts 
from Canon ‘Admiral’ 
Benbow on the need for 
a closer link with our 
fellow Christians, and not 
least with the clergy. 


There is onc link, for some of us 
an essential one, which every 
parish priest or minister would 
welcome if the approach came 
from Toc H: namely, a branch or 
District Corporate Communion. 


Perhaps only a few of us can 
remember the inspiration of those 
Ascension Day services at All 
Hallows when Tubby ministered 
to hundreds of men and not a 
few women from the League of 
Women Helpers. They gathered 
from far and near before embark- 
ing on their day’s work to ‘draw 
near by faith with thanksgiving’. 
God grant there may be a similar 
inspiring act of corporate witness, 
this time in the open air for all to 
see, at our Diamond Jubilec 
Corporate Communion on ] June. 


Today, 50 years on, two major 
changes have taken place. In 
those early days, Anglican and 
Free Church members were 
obliged, by the rules laid down 
to hold their services separately. 
Voday, Laus Deo, the barriers are 
coming down and we may hold 
our Corporate Communion to- 
gether. Secondly, the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Communion, 
Eucharist or Mass, for 400 years 
the main divisive element in 
Christendom, is now, largely 
through the revised liturgy, being 
restored to its original focal point 
of worship, devotion and fellow- 
ship for all members of His Body, 
the Church. One can only repeat 
the words of the psalmist: ‘This is 
the Lord’s doing and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.’ 


Don’t believe all you hear about 
empty churches. Family or Parish 
Communions with our Anglican 
Series Two and Three are 
thronged. It lifis one’s heart to 
see children of all ages knecling 
at the altar rails with their parents 
or attending Sunday school, So 

in allying ourselves more closely 
with the Church we are not 
identifying with a dead past, a 
crumbling institution, whatever 
the cynics and humanist critics 
may say. Rather is it with a vital 
fellowship that has within it the 
perpetually renewing seeds of life 
and growth in love. 


The Christian paradox that man 
has body and soul and the asser- 
tion that ‘behind the ebb and 
flow of things temporal lie the 
eternal realities’ are nowhere 
brought into sharper perspective 
than in the Eucharist. It carries 
forth the sacramental principle 
which I believe runs through life, 
‘an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us... as a means 
whereby we receive the same 
pledge to assure us thereof’, to 
quote our Anglican Catechism. 


The Eucharist makes three de- 
mands upon us: (1) personal, — 
individual surrender to the living 


Christ; (2) an intense awareness 
of its essentially corporate nature- 
we arc members or limbs, spiritu- 
ally and indissolubly joined 
together in the Body of Christ; 
(3) the challenge to witness, in 
genuine service, to a world which 
like the inn at Bethlehem has 
precious little room for Jesus. 

No one nowadays can open the 
secret places in his heart to re- 
ceive the Lord Jesus, as we do in 
this Sacrament, as though it were 
purely a private matter, as though 
there was no obligation to publish 
abroad the good news of the 
Gospel. The new liturgy closes 
with the whole congregation 
saying together: ‘Send us out, in 
the power of your Spirit, to live 
and work to your praise and 


glory.’ 


Maybe our ‘spreading the gospel 
without preaching’ was a valid 
protest at the time it was written 
against the rather glib evangelical 
approach of ‘Have you been 
saved?’ But can we be so sure 
that by neglecting the priest and 
origin of inspiration we shall not 
become increasingly just another 
social service agency? The Cross 
answers the deepest human needs 
in a way that the parables and 
teachings of Jesus never can. 


If, miraculously, during this 
Diamond Jubilee Year, our whole 
membership could go on pilgrim- 
age to the Old House, each party 
sharing a corporate Communion 
in the Upper Room, who could 
measure the inspiration which 
would be given to the entire 
Family of Toc H? But remember 
that the Upper Room, whether 
of Jerusalem or Poperinge, is at 
every Eucharist wherever it is 
celebrated, It is not merely a 
memorial to a far-distant event; 
by His own ordinance the living 
Christ imparts His life to the 
members of His Body. 


‘Come, for all things are now 
ready,’ Shall we, for whatever 
reason, be among those who 
‘begin to make excuse’? 


Wee a a —— 


Obituary 


Rolande Blanckaert 


FN 
It was in 1944, when Poperinge 
was liberated from German occu- 
pation and the Old House was 
miraculously restored to Toc H 
and again fulfilling its original 
purpose as a place of rest and 
refreshment for Allied troops, 
that Rolande Blanckaert came 
into il as one of the group of 
‘bridge builders’-local friends 
who served our men, Ever since 
then a deepening love of Talbot 
House and the meaning and 
purpose of Toc H became part 
of Rolande’s life, and she was one 
of the two first full members in 
Poperinge, being initiated in 
1954. 


Hundreds of members over the 
years came to love Rolande. Her 
dedication and sense of humour 
as well as her capacity for hard 
work and her concern for people 
will long be remembered, as will 
her grace and elegance. Her 
home was a place of hospitality 
and friendship, She shared in 
worship in the Upper Room, and 
it is there that many will re- 
member her. She was the main- 
stay of Red Cross work in 
Poperinge for many years. 

Ruby Relf 


A Memorial Service for Rolande will 
be held at All Hallows by-the- Tower 
on Friday 25 July at 5.30 pm. 
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Kathleen Noel Owen 


‘Builders of Toc H, our 
Master bids us offer thanks- 
giving with those of every age 
and clime who have endea- 
voured to build for him, and 
have accomplished more than 
they have known. Let us thank 
God our Father whose joy is 
always joy in work well done, 
each for our tiny share in 

this brave building.’ 


Tubby wrote those words for a 
Toc H Festival Service in 1926, 
and we now offer thanksgiving 
for Kathleen Owen’s lifetime of 
fellowship and service in this 
Movement, to whose star she 
hitched her wagon so long ago 
and never wavered in her utter 
devotion and loyalty to it with 
every ialent and means at her 
disposal. 


In factual terms, Kathleen had 
an impressive Toc H record, 
equalled by few. She joined 

Toc H in 1924 and became an 
active member of the lively 
Wimbledon branch. She was 
clected to the Women’s Associa- 
tion Central Executive Committee 
in 1938, and became its Chairman 
in 1941, of which office she was a 
popular holder for many years. 


Kathleen was an able business 
woman, having the distinction of 


being onc of the few women 
insurance brokers in London and 
forming her own company, This 
knowledge and expertise she also 
gave unstintingly to Toc H, who 
used and valued it well, particu- 
larly on the Finance Committee, 
of which she was an esteemed 
member for a very long time, 
having been Chairman of ihe 
WA Finance Committee and WA 
representative on the Toc H 
CEC and Finance Committee 
prior to Integration. 


She became a Trustee of the 
Women’s Association in 1956 
and of Toc H in 1971. 


She also served on the WA Over- 
seas Committee since her business 
interests took her often to West 
Africa, 


Kathleen was also a Trustec of 
Alison House, whose concerns 
were very dear to her heart. She 
set a high standard and played a 
leading part in helping to estab- 
lish and direct the House as a 
training centre. 


One of her more recent roles in 
Toc H was as a Trustee of the 
Tubby Clayton Memorial Fund 
and here, as in all things, she took 
her duties very seriously, being 
anxious to see this Fund applied 
in accordance with Tubby’s 
wishes. We arc indebted to her 
family for generously suggesting 
that, where desired, donations in 
Kathleen’s memory should be 
made to this Fund. 


She had a lively sense of humour. 
Helen Benbow tells me that ‘she 
always took things philosophic- 
ally and calmly, even the bomb- 
ing of her London flat. She 
thanked me for “a most enjoy- 
able evening” after we had coped 
with an incendiary bomb at my 
flat!’ 


For all her activities and respon- 
sibilities at high levels in Toc H, 
Kathleen never lost sight of the 
individual, She formed deep and 
abiding friendships, as I and 
many others will gladly and 


gratefully acknowledge. Always 
generous in her hospitality, her 
home was frequently the venue 
for gatherings of many people 
from many places. She experi- 
enced no ‘generation gap’, but, 
as I have seen myself, was at 
home with and loved by people 
of widely differing ages. She was 
always concerned for the needs 
of others, whether those needs 
were practical or spiritual, 


I have been grateful, time and 
time again, for Kathleen’s wise 
guidance and advice, while her 
calmness, courage and faith 
during her illness have been an 
inspiration to all who were in 
touch with her. 


Kathleen Owen was forthright, 
fearless and faithful. 


Forthright in manner and specch, 
Kathleen expected of others the 
same high standard of convictions 
and actions which she imposed 
upon herself. She did not ‘suffer 
fools gladly’ and could not bear 
cant and humbug, but was a 
shrewd judge of people and had 

a penetrating perception of the 
real person behind any super- 
ficialities. She was a great pricker 
of balloons if she suspected that 
anyone was developing an inflated 
image of him- or herself. 


Fearless in putting her point of 
view, Kathleen never hesitated to 
say what she believed had to be 
said, even if it was the unpopular 
view. 


Faithful to and fiercely proud of 
Toc H, its welfare, good name 
and future, Kathleen never failed 
to grasp an opportunity to further 
its cause. 


Kathleen hated fuss, especially 

of herself, and she certainly would 
not want any mourning. If she 
leaves a message for us today, I 
believe it is, ‘Don’t just stand 
there-do something!’ 


She did everything she could, 
holding nothing back. Can we 
do less? 

Betty Cornick 


Quick Crossword 
By Mrs Smith 
of Griffithstown, Monmouthshire 


Across 
| Founder's name 
5 Chat 
7 Drawn by 24 across 
8 Pioncers 
9 See 5 down 
10 Space 
13 Instrument 
I4 Jobby’s list 
18 End of the rabbit 
19 Asa barrel 
21 A chairman needs this! 
22 Bishop’s domain 
23 Nothing before sheepfold 
24 The rule of four 


Malweni 1975 
continued from page 111 


‘Place of Hope’ (which is what 
Etembeni means) for TB sufferers 
in the valley. 


The first patients, children, were 
admitted carly in 1952 about 

14 months after Don first pitched 
his tent below Botha’s Hill. Later 
-inevitably- it acquired a com- 
mittee and Don was appointed 
its first warden (at a salary of £5 
per month!) In 1953 he married 
Betty Nye, one of the Toc H folk 
from Pinetown who had helped 
the work from the carly days, and 
together they became the nucleus 
and inspiration of the growing 
community, Today the Settle- 


Down 

Do they come in by the gate? 
Treasurer’s business 
Elephant 

Legal man 

The Old House 

Musical fibber 

American parent starts African 
town 

12 Small dramatic works 

15 Deed 

16 Of race 

17 Flow 

20 Tac H symbol 


Solution next month 
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ment straggles across a wide area 
of the valley with many wards, 
staff houses, administrative build- 
ings, its own school and chapel. 
The present Warden, Assistant 
Warden and Matron, as is right 
and proper, are Africans, and a 
Toc H branch meets within its 
boundaries. 


Let us not forget, when-as it is 
hoped -Chief Buthulezi of 
KwaZulu opens the new clinic 
and health centre at Molweni 
later this year, the story of the 
Settlement’s carly days and of the 
remarkable man, still active in 
its service and now deservedly a 
Vice-President of Toc H, who 
disowned discouragement and 
turned his dream into a reality. 
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news point 


Spectacle 


A new angle on appeals for un- 
wanted specs has been used by 
Toc H in Carmarthen. The Dis- 
trict Council has given permission 
for a tub to be placed in the foyer 
of the Civic Hall, and passers-by 
are invited to fill it with unwanted 
spectacles. These will be sent to 
Bangladesh and other under- 
developed countrics. 


ie) =. 
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Members of Llanllwch branch sort- 
ing out the spectacles 
Photo: Western Mail and Echo 


"I said perhaps, and that’s final!’ 


Conferring and 
rejoicing 
Geoffrey Smith 
This is what over 40 members of 
the North Eastern Region were 
about when they met at Tadcaster 
in April for a Jubilee Conference. 
Joan and Jimmy Cliffe, both 
formerly very active in the Hud- 
dersfield District, were the speak- 
ers. Joan discussed the role of 
Toc H in urban areas and the need 
to involve young people in Toc H 
while they are still at school. 
Jimmy spoke of the T C E of rural 
areas: I for isolation, C for lack of 
communications and E for the 
exodus of many of the young 
people from the country to the 
towns. There is a great necd for 
Toc H in these situations, he said. 


Sir James Brown, a trustee of the 
Tubby Clayton Memorial Fund, 
christens a new minibus for 41 
Trinity Square, bought with a 
donation from the fund. The bus 
will be used to give coast and 
countryside outings to young people 
in Spitalfields and to old people 
from Tower Hamlets 

Photo: Bob Broeder 


Weston-super- Mare and Uphill 
Toc H do it again! The six members 
of the branch gathered over 100 
guests, the Mayor and Mayoress, 
to their 26th annual party for the 
blind 

Photo: Weston Mercury 


Members of St Ives women’s branch 


gave a wheelchair, costing £85. to 
the local Edward Hain Hospital 
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Nobody nose the trouble I’m in! In spite of splinters, 11-year-old Nigel Smart gets down to it and plays the game 
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during a magician’s party and discotheque held b 
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y Toc H Wellingborough. Photos: Northamptonshire Newspapers 
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Small ads 


Small advertisements must be 
received (with remittance) five 
weeks before publication day, 
which is the first of the month. 
The charge is 3p a word 
(minimum 30p) to Point Three 
magazine, Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained 
from the Editorial Office. Toc H, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 
el 
Caravan to let. Sandy Bay, Exmouth, 
Devon. Discombe, 77 High Street, 
Crediton, Devon. 


Warden Manor for your summer holi- 
day. Historic house, set in unspoilt 
country, near sca. Happy Toc H fellow- 
ship. Open 5 July to 13 September. 

£13 to £15-75 weekly (children £1 1-50) 
plus VAT; includes full board (four 
meals daily). All games (tennis, table 
tennis, putting, etc.) and entertainments 
are free. Contact John Cole, Warden 
Manor, Eastchurch, Nr. Sheerness, Kent. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb 
ball-pens, combs, key fobs, diaries, etc, 
gold stamped to your requirements. 
Details: Nortuern Nove rites, Brad- 
ford Bol 311r. 


North Buckinghamshire. For prop- 
erties in this area, between £9,000 and 
£25,000, contact Bonner & Son, 
Chartered Surveyors, 12 Market Square, 
Buckingham mK18 Inr. Telephone 2301. 


Bruges, Belgium. Hotel Jacobs 
(established 50 years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual visitors to this 
lovely old city within casy reach of other 
famous cities of art, and of the coast. 
Comfortable, modernised hotel. Quict 
situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and break- 
fast only. Mr Jules Lictaert, ROTEL 
Jacozs, Baliestraat 1, Bruges 8000. 
Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


‘Fair deals from Freddy’. For all 
good new and used bargains. Agricul- 
tural and industrial equipment -cars— 
boats-caravans—bikes-mo’ bikes-scooters— 
machine tools—buildings-electricals- 
gencrators—brassware, copperware, silver- 
ware (distributing agent only): Toc H 
Builder, Freddy Way, 59 Arden Road, 
THenley-in-Arden, Solihull, West Mid- 
lands B95 5N. Cards or letters for details 
(no phone). 


Holidays: Hap-Hap-Healthy Henley- 
in-Arden with ‘Black is Beautiful’ Beau- 
desert are delightful for visiting, in the 
centre of everything. Steeped in history 
for miles around-seven English inns 
keep you fed and watered. Book early 
to avoid dismay. Agent: Freddy Way. 


Change of date 


Jubilee Garden Party, 
Wendover 


Saturday 28 June ‘75 


We hope many of you will still he 
able to come along and enjoy the 
sideshows, entertainments and 

refreshments, and the exhibition. 


Admission is free. 
Parking facilitics in nearby 
station car park. 


This is essentially a friendly 
get-together, but any funds 
raised will be donated to the 
Toc H Diamond Jubilee Fund. 


Colsterdale Charges 


Charges at Calsterdale have been 
put up to 55p per person per day. 
Minimum booking: 12 persons. 
This rise is inevitable with 
the increased cost of running 
the Centre. 


Listen to us! 


Topic on Tape is going well. 
A big boost in applications 
followed publicity in the 
February issue, and sub- 
scribers have been saying: 
t... members were im- 
pressed to the extent of 
wanting it heard twice...’ 
*_.. members found the 
content very interesting and 
a means to a lively dis- 
cussion ...’ 

Despite the encouraging 
response, Toc H still needs 
to double the subscriptions 
before the project can 
break even. 

Topic on Tape can achieve 
a lot, provided those who 
have an eye on the future 
of Toc H are prepared to 
back it. 

The subscription is £1-50 
for four programmes, and 
there is a form on the back 
of the February issue. 


Poperinge 
Hoppefeesten 
1975 


This colourful International 
Hopfestival is held only 
once in three years. Centred 
around a procession through 
the streets of Poperinge, 
with Hopfestival Queens, 
Carnival evening, ctc. 

Sce Poperinge in its festive 
mood, Details of week-end 
party, Friday 19 to Monday 
22 September, from Skegg 
Blanchard, Toc H HQ, 
Forest Close, Wendover, 
Aylesbury, Bucks p22 687. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT DOR KNAP 


Friday 11 July to 
Sunday 13 July 


A NEW VENTURE 


We believe there is an increasing 
number of people in and assaci- 
ated with Toc H wha would 
welcome the chance to talk and 
think through a given area of 
concern, This Summer School is 
for them, and this year we will be 
discussing the attempt to bridge 
the gulf between scientific objec- 
tivity and religiaus faith. Philip 
Prior, a member of Toc H and an 
industrial chemist, is reading a 
paper and we shall be inviting a 
second speaker, if possible a 
theologian. 


In addition, there will be the usual 
Dor Knap ingredients of some 
(gentle) work for the Warden in 
the house or garden, and a chance 
to see something of the Cotswolds 
on the Saturday afternoon. 


Cost: £5. 


Further information from: Rev Bob 
Knight, Toc H HQ, Wendover, 


or: John Mitchell, Kyrle House, 
Edde Cross Street, Ross-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire HR9 78Z. 


SAY IT WITH A STICKER 


A variety of sticker badges, all showing the Jubilee symbol, is available from the 
Publications Office at Wendover. 


Ideal for cars, appeals, exhibitions, fetes, extension, or just plain fun making. Every 


branch should make sure it has a supply, available at a specially low price so that 
everyone can afford to ‘Show the Light’ some time during 1975. 
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TOC H- 
stretches 
people 


4-inch diamond-shaped Jubilee symbol paper car sticker 


3 for 20p 
24-inch diamond-shaped Jubilee symbol labels printed in orange 100 for £1 
1}-inch Jubilee slogan sticker badges. Choice of three designs 100 for £1 


All prices inclusive of postage. Send your orders to Toc H Publications Office, 
1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks p22 6sr. 
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